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SECURITY FORCES 


Soviet Security Forces and the Army: 
Hidden Dimensions of Interaction, 
Subordination, and Control 


GRAHAM H. TURBIVILLE, JR. 


Introduction 


In periods of crisis ~ whether from external or internal threat — the 
roles and relationships of Soviet military and security forces become 
both more critical and more visible. In the past, tasks as diverse as 
countering Nazi Germany’s armies at pivotal points in the Second World 
War, and effecting or blocking the transition of political power in the 
postwar years have highlighted the interaction of troop units belonging 
to the Ministry of Defense (MoD), Committee of State Security (KGB), 
Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD) and their antecedents. 

Until March 1989, not only the MoD’s Strategic Rocket, Ground, Air 
Defense, and Air Forces and the Navy, but also KGB Border Troops 
and MVD Internal Troops were by law part of the Soviet Armed Forces. 
For decades, MoD, KGB, and MVD troops have been provided largely 
by universal military conscription.! The transfer of personnel among 
all three components has been far from infrequent, and though each 
component has had carefully defined roles and missions, crisis and war 
shaped and further revealed their relationships and interaction. 

In this regard, the removal of Border and Internal Troops from the 
Armed Forces in the spring of 1989 was connected with an internal 
security crisis that had associated external aspects as well.2 On the 
one hand, it was an effort to distance the Ministry of Defense from 
an accelerating requirement to deal with interethnic conflict by force of 
arms — a task that the MoD and Soviet leadership hoped could be left to 
KGB and MVD security forces. In addition, the removal of Border and 
Internal Troops from the Armed Forces eased potential arms control 
complexities associated with a growing internal security establishment 
that in some respects was indistinguishable from ‘regular’ military units 
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in composition and capability. 

Since 1989, however, the scope, scale, and diversity of Soviet internal 
problems has multiplied. Together, they raise fundamental — and as yet 
unanswerable — questions centered on the loyalty of all state institutions. 
In this environment a diminished Communist Party, the new Soviet 
presidency, the Supreme Soviet, assertive national and ethnic groups, 
and a plethora of other organizations, individuals, and concepts are 

oc making claim on Soviet personal and institutional loyalties. 
S The deepening crises within the Soviet Union today clearly threaten 
‘¢ the USSR’s continued existence, and focus attention particularly on all 
=< forces charged with the security of the Soviet state. Over the last year, 
‘othe actions of MoD, KGB, and MVD troop units in dealing with a 
5 spectrum of political and criminal violence and general disorder have, 
<< as in the past, increasingly illuminated aspects of mission and affiliation 
= that are less evident in more tranquil times. More specifically, the last 
‘= few months of internal unrest have revealed new aspects of force posture 
: for those MoD units most actively involved in security tasks, and raised 
'S questions about the interaction, subordination, and control of military 
Sounits and security forces. Particularly noteworthy in this regard has been 
2 x the reported transfer of MoD line divisions to the control of the KGB 
2 Border Troops and MVD Internal Troops, a development that seems 
> to blur the distinction between the three major armed components of 
the Soviet Union. 
0 The discussion below examines these issues and postulates that 
8 8 enduring historical linkages and roles may identify MoD units earmarked 
Eto perform key internal security roles in close cooperation with, or 
a under the control of, the ‘organs of State security’. These potential 
5 relationships may become al] the more important as major Soviet 
5 institutions, challenged from all directions, seek to advance their 
3 individual, collective, or competing interests in a period of increasing 
= ‘turmoil. 


ded 


Ss 
= Internal Security, Coup Rumors, and Force Posture 


g The major exception to the largely peaceful East European revolutions 
O of 1989 was Romania. Romanian President Nicolae Ceaucescu’s failed 
efforts to impose order on growing internal challenges to his au- 
thority were epitomized by his recorded mid-December directive to 
subordinates: 


Starting today, all units of the Interior Ministry, the militia, security 
troops, and border guards will have fighting weapons on them, 
including bullets. Anyone who tries to enter a state institution 
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or party headquarters, or who breaks a shop window must be 
immediately shot.3 


This kind of scenario remains a haunting specter for some Soviet 
commentators who believe reforms within the USSR’s security esta- 
blishment and the eclipse of Communist Party authority to be largely 
cosmetic or reversible. Indeed, among the many manifestations of the 
Soviet Union’s deepening crises have been a persistent and often- 
imaginative series of rumors alleging armed efforts to retain or seize 
political power in the USSR. Twice in 1990 ~ first in February (with 
attention focused on key legislative-constitutional issues and associated 
demonstrations) and more recently in September (amidst demons- 
trations and debates over economic and other issues) — the ‘coup’ 
potential seemed to become particularly acute.4 Both Western and 
Soviet reporting postulated various scenarios and actors, with a spectrum 
of individuals, informal organizations, and official spokesmen adding to 
the discussions. 

The complex political, military, economic, and social issues sur- 
rounding these coup reports are themselves deserving of the closest 
attention. However, the allegations, denials, and occasional facts swir- 
ling around the September events in particular have also provided new 
information on the status of some Soviet forces. In this regard, at least, 
they have highlighted real or potential developments in military and 
internal security force posture and control, while further blurring the 
distinction between ‘military’ units of the Army, and ‘security’ forces of 
the KGB and MVD. New details emerging in this period are associated 
most closely with the force structure and readiness of Airborne Troops, 
which are the MoD units most widely employed in internal security 
tasks. However, it was been the resubordination of an airborne division 
to the KGB - revealed by Soviet spokesmen in the September reporting 
and hinted at months earlier - and the more recent report on MoD 
force transfers to the MVD, that constitute developments of broader 
significance with instructive and intriguing historical linkages. 


Airborne Troop Posture and Developments 


September coup rumors were prompted most immediately by reports in 
the Soviet media beginning on the 12th of that month. These reports 
centered on intensifying debates over burgeoning economic and internal 
problems, KGB-detected coup preparations by democratic forces in 
Moscow, and subsequent actions taken by several Airborne Troop 
(Vozdushno-desantnyye Voyska ~ VDV) divisions and the Ryazan 
Airborne School to counter or pre-empt an armed seizure of power 
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in the Soviet capital. Further details, background, and denials were 
provided as rumors grew. These events are addressed further below, but 
it is useful first to look at the status of the VDV in early September 1990. 
It will be recalled that the eight VDV divisions existing in 1980 
had by the end of the decade been reduced to six. That is, 105th 
Guards Airborne Division formerly stationed at Fergana in Turkestan 
Military District (MD) was reportedly disestablished in connection 
owith its deployment to Afghanistan, while 44th Airborne Training 
Division at Jonava (Baltic MD) was disbanded as well. Thus, the six 
"Femaining divisions at the start of 1990 included 103rd Guards at Vitebsk 
Belorussian MD); 76th Guards at Pskov (Leningrad MD); 104th Guards 
cat Kirovabad (Transcaucasus MD); 106th Guards at Tula (Moscow MD); 
=98th Guards at Kishinev (Odessa MD); and 7th Guards at Kaunas (Baltic 
cMD).° All of these divisions have long and famous histories, having 
served not only in airborne roles, but also as elite ground forces in 
wartime and as internal security forces in time of crisis. 
S Officers for these forces were and are provided largely from the 
our-year course of study at Ryazan Airborne School.® The school is 
plocated in the nearly 900-year-old town of Ryazan, located southeast 
‘gof Moscow. It is generally acknowledged in the Soviet military press 
Sas one of the most effective military educational institutions (amid a 
‘pumber with problems), and according to one recent Western visitor it 
ghas about 2,000 cadets undergoing various stages of training.” 
U As widely reported, elements of a number of VDV units have 
Speen deployed around the country during 1989-1990 in response to 
‘Ancreasingly acute interethnic conflicts. For example, VD V commander- 
vin-chief Colonel General V. A. Achalov recently summarized these 
gontinuing deployments by noting that 


in Spitak and Leninakan, in Sumgait and Gyandzha, in Baku and 
Dushanbe, and in Kirghizia, the assault troops — showing courage, 
steadiness, self-possession, professionalism, and perseverance — 
saved tens of thousands of people from disaster and, certainly, 
from consequences difficult to even imagine.8 
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In the fall of 1989, during one of these many deployments, an II- 
76 crashed killing 48 paratroopers of 98th Guards Airborne Division 
returning from the Caucasus to Kishinev.9 Given the frequency of 
reported VDV deployments to emerging and changing hot spots, it 
seems likely that at any given time major elements of VDV divisions 
are out of garrison.1° 
This was the general posture of VDV forces, then, when the Chief 
of the Political Section of Ryazan Airborne School, Colonel Sergey 
Mikhailovich Kudinov, alleged in mid-September that the KGB had 
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intercepted reports of an impending armed takeover by democratic 
elements acting under the auspices of the Russian (Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic - RSFSR) government.!! Kudinov linked 
the deployment of a VDV regiment from Ryazan to Moscow on 9/10 
September (a Sunday and Monday); the landing of other VDV division 
elements at Ryazan airfield on 10 September;!2 the establishment of a 
VDV operations group at Ryazan;!5 and other activities, to military 
counteractions sparked by the KGB report. The alleged. movement of 
Vitebsk (103rd Guards) Airborne Division toward Moscow was also 
reported, an assertion apparently emanating from Kudinov as well. 

In addition to his post at Ryazan Airborne School, Kudinov was 
said by various spokesmen to be a veteran of Afghanistan, a deputy 
of Ryazan Oblast Council, a member of the RSFSR’s ‘Democratic 
Russia Party’, a member of the Communist Party, and a member of 
the controversial, unofficial military union ‘Shield’ (Shchit). He was 
mentioned favorably by VDV C-in-C Colonel General Achalov early 
in 1990. Achalov noted that 


the chief of the Ryazan Higher Airborne School, Lieutenant 
General A. Slyusar’ with chief of the political section Colonel 
S. Kudinov, airborne regimental commander A. Soluyanov with 
his deputy for political matters Iu. Doboshenko, S. Galkin, and 
many others achieved an improvement of life in the garrisons, 
constantly working to enhance the lives of servicemen and their 
family members. !4 


This is good company for Kudinov to have been mentioned in by the 
VDV commander. Both Slyusar’ and Soluyanov are widely-heralded 
Heroes of the Soviet Union, who won their titles for their combat 
actions in Afghanistan. 

Kudinov’s allegations were for a time reinforced by a pilot (with 
Military Transport Aviation - VTA), Major Mikail Pustobayev, who 
participated in the movement of VDV elements. Pustobayev claimed 
initially that he had participated in a real alert, and characterized MoD 
explanations of planned training as a deception.!5 He added details on 
the airborne movements, indicating that additional subunits of 76th 
Guards from Pskov flew to an airfield west of Moscow in the early 
morning of 10 September, redeployed on the following day to an airfield 
in Bryansk Oblast, and returned home to Pskov on 13 September.!6 

In any event, amidst these and other reports of troop movements, 
coup plans, and mysterious happenings, the Soviet Defense Minister 
(Marshal of the Soviet Union D. T. Yazov), and the KGB Chairman 
(V. A. Kryuchkov) attempted to set the record straight and dispel fears 
of military action against (or on behalf) of anyone.!” In doing so - when 
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taken with earlier reporting ~ they revealed, confirmed, or suggested the 

following about VDV posture. 

Airborne deployment around Moscow: 106th Guards Airborne Di- 
vision is deployed in at least several garrisons from the northeast to 
the south of Moscow. One regiment of 106th Guards is permanently 
stationed at Ryazan, about 190 kilometers southeast of Moscow. Ano- 
ther regiment of 106th Guards is permanently stationed at Kostroma, 

about 320 kilometers northeast of Moscow. The headquarters of 106th 
SGuards (and presumably the remaining regiment) is located in the Tula 
area about 180 kilometers south of Moscow and 140 kilometers west of 
“Ryazan. Divisional support elements are probably collocated with the 
‘oregiments and perhaps at separate garrisons as well. While probably 
= associated in part with Moscow’s special security requirements, this may 
Sa reflect the deployment patterns of other VDV divisions; that is, dispersal 
sin regimental increments at road-, rail-, and, of course, aviation-served 
ZBarrisons. 

3 Ground movement of and readiness of airborne units: As indicated 
&by September reporting, VDV units readily and, perhaps, routinely 
= deploy over substantial distances by rail and road. Thus, the Ryazan 
ZVDV regiment moved (with major equipment ostensibly for use in 
= November parade rehearsals) some 190 kilometers by road to Moscow. 
‘5The Kostroma VDV regiment moved some 320 kilometers by road 
= to Moscow by vehicle transport (but because of their ostensible foot 
O marching role in the parade, evidently not with their heavier combat 
$ equipment). According to Achalov, this march activity by the regiments 
‘2 began late Sunday evening and ended in Moscow at 0600 Monday 
morning ~ in other words, a night march. Rail movement had allegedly 
been planned, but was not available. This kind of activity offers insights 
g into the secondary movement capabilities of VDV units once landed 
by air; the ground deployment capabilities of VDV units departing 
S garrisons for nearby and distant departure airfields; and the potential 
i 8 for overt and covert movement to internal security objectives hundreds 
= of kilometers away. 

Sharp questions were raised in the press over the apparent combat 
readiness of VDV soldiers near the Soviet capital. According to Defense 
“~ Minister Yazov, Airborne Troops, wherever deployed and for whatever 

purpose, carry their personal weapons and combat kit with them. 
Given the contingency roles assigned to the VDV — and particularly 
the explosive interethnic clashes that have required and continue to 
require their rapid redeployment — this assertion seems right. It was 
offered to explain to media and government questioners why VDV 
forces ostensibly engaged in potato harvesting and omnes tasks seem 
ready for other kinds of action.18 
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Role of Ryazan Higher Airborne School: VDV staffs near or associated 
with Ryazan Airborne School may play a role in coordinating, directing, 
or supporting VDV activity that earlier was not evident. On 10 
September, some 30 II-76 Candid transport aircraft reportedly landed 
elements of 76th Guards Airborne Division at Ryazan military airfield. 
Elements of 76th Guards, which is permanently garrisoned at Pskov in 
the Leningrad MD, were said to be returning from Osh in Kirghizia. 
Earlier in 1990, in July, Achalov had visited VDV forces deployed to 
Osh, including the apparently substantial ‘headquarters of the airborne 
operations group’ there under Major General V. Sazykin.!9 Achalov was 
briefed by Sazykin while in Kirghizia, and it was also reported that local 
officials hoped the VDV forces would remain for ‘at least a couple more 
months’.29 In any event, some six weeks later, VDV forces from Osh 
landed at Ryazan. 

To support this redeployment from Osh to Ryazan, an ‘8-man 
Operations group’ was said to have been established at the school or 
military airfield. This sounds very much like the kind of operations 
group described in Soviet writings that would be established to support 
and coordinate the movement of Military Transport Aviation carrying 
VPV forces. While in Ryazan, the landed VDV elements apparently 
exchanged, unloaded, or reloaded some equipment and gear, and then 
departed for another location southwest of Moscow where they remained 
until 13 September.2! Both Achalov and Yazov indicated that this was 
a scheduled ‘exercise’ planned since 25 August. Whether an exercise, 
an intermediate stop on the way home to Pskov, an operational 
redeployment to another interethnic hotspot, or the military provocation 
suggested by Kudinov and others, Ryazan certainly surfaced as a location 
of some significance in VDV movement activity. 

The extraordinary actions by Colonel Kudinov, who by all appearances 
was a well-thought-of, mainstream VDV officer in a responsible position, 
certainly add to questions about the cohesion and attitudes of even the 
most elite components of the Soviet officer corps. Kudinov, it seems, was 
not just a member of ‘Shield’, but a clandestine member for some three 
years whose association was revealed only because of the ‘extraordinary 
situation’ that allegedly was developing.22 In the aftermath of his charges, 
he was singled out by Yazov for having ‘completely failed’ to perform his 
duties at Ryazan and he has been removed from his post. While Kudinov 
could be presented as a kind of military ‘provocateur’ whose intent was to 
chill democratic debate by raising the specter of military repression, that 
seems less likely than a portrayal of Kudinov as an officer with his own 
political agenda or one who suffered some crisis of career, conscience, or 
personal life. In any event, it seems unlikely that Colonel Kudinov will 
be on the next major general (one star) promotion list. 
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Resubordination of airborne units: From a military-analytical pers- 
pective, among the most important developments during the September 
reporting was the revelation by KGB Chairman Kryuchkov and others 
that 103rd Guards Airborne Division at Vitebsk (Belorussian MD) had 
been resubordinated to the KGB Border Troops. Certainly, rumors have 
circulated for some years that VDV elements were actually subordinate 
to the KGB. While Soviet sources have been silent on KGB-VDV 

linkages, a change in the status and possibly structure of an airborne 
Qdivision — probably in retrospect 103rd Guards — was hinted at in 
Soviet writings some months earlier.23 But Kryuchkov resolved any 
ambiguities by indicating that 103rd Guards had been resubordinated 
‘oto the KGB at the beginning of 1990 because of deteriorating conditions 
=along the Soviet frontier. He noted specifically that border regions 
coin the Caucasus, Moldavia, and Central Asia were troublesome, and 
mentioned that division elements respond ‘when the situation takes on 
"3a practically uncontrollable nature’ due to mass border crossings in both 
‘Sdirections. According to the KGB Chairman, the division had not moved 
ofor more than three months, although where its elements are now located 
>was not indicated.24 
The 103rd Guards is a well-known division with a long history 
Zot employment in complex and demanding tasks. It was formed in 
‘5 December 1944 as 103rd Guards Rifle Division, and was held initially 
Zin the Reserve of the Supreme High Command. In 1945 it was assigned 
Oto 9th Guards (Airborne) Army, which was composed largely of past 
Sand future VDV units, and was established to serve as an elite 
‘Zexploitation force in the war’s concluding strategic operations. The 
division participated in the Vienna and Prague offensive operations 
among others.25 
At the end of the Second World War, 103rd Guards dropped out of 
US orders of battle for a time, as did so many of the units that would 
latter be reformed as airborne divisions. In 1950, the only division-size 
force tentatively located at Vitebsk was 6th MVD Division (with 297th 
&MVD Regiment its only identified subordinate). Other than proximity, 
‘chowever, no other relationship to 103rd Guards is known.26 
© Inthe postwar years, 103rd Guards, reformed as an airborne division, 
helped spearhead the 1968 Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia, was 
among VDV elements leading the 1979 invasion of Afghanistan, and, as 
noted, participated in subsequent operations there. Lieutenant General 
A. Ye. Slyusar’ (the current Ryazan Airborne School commandant) 
reportedly commanded 103rd Guards forces in Afghanistan at one point. 
Overall, then, 103rd Guard’s assignment to the elite 9th Guards Army 
in the push to defeat Nazi Germany, and its employment in the initial 
stages of the invasions of Czechoslovakia and Afghanistan highlight its 
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role as a division ‘tagged’ for demanding, sensitive tasks. Before its 
assignment to the KGB Border Troops, however, any association with 
security forces was hinted at only by the vague geographic proximity of 
6th MVD Division with 103rd Guard’s postwar garrison area in Vitebsk, 
and generalized, long-standing rumors of VDV-KGB relationships. 

Given the prominent role that VDV forces are likely to play in internal 
security roles of all types, their continuing important ‘external’ role in 
Soviet planning directed against foreign threats, and the likelihood 
that highly visible VDV forces will occupy a prominent place in 
widely-circulating rumors of military action and reaction, a careful 
assessment of reported airborne activity and development remains 
extremely important.27 Of more importance for the issues considered 
here, however, is the question of identifying MoD units most likely 
predesignated for joint actions with security forces, or for transfer to 
KGB or MVD control. 

While the transfer of an airborne division to the Border Troops was 
notable in itself, continuing interethnic clashes, more vigorous assertions 
of sovereignty and independence by constituent republics and national 
groups, and a host of other current and potential problems, evidently 
sparked the transfer of additional MoD divisions to the MVD.28 This was 
connected with a December 1990 reorganization of the MVD leadership 
that saw former Minister of Internal Affairs, V. Bakatin, replaced by 
Boris Pugo, a Gorbachev associate and former KGB official. At the 
same time, it was announced that Colonel General Boris Gromov, most 
recently Kiev Military District commander, and earlier commander of 
40th Army in Afghanistan, would accompany Pugo as a Deputy Minister 
of Internal Affairs. While Gromov’s precise duties in his new assignment 
are not exactly defined as this is written, he will be charged with directing 
the activities of internal security forces, together with his comrade-in- 
arms from Afghanistan, Colonel General Yuri Shatalin, be commander 
of the Internal Troops. The several MoD divisions reportedly moving to 
the MVD would become part of the Internal Troops. 


Historical Precedent and MoD-KGB-MVD Linkages 


The resubordination of at least one airborne division to the KGB, and 
reported transfer of several divisions to MVD Internal Troops, raises 
the prospect of a larger-scale control of MoD units by the KGB (MVD) 
in response to growing interethnic unrest or for other internal security 
reasons. In addition, it prompts a broader examination of military and 
security force linkages to include any past transfers of units among 
MoD and security forces components. Given the enduring historical 
linkages that so often surface in Soviet unit designations, garrisoning, 
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demobilization/mobilization locations, and missions, this precedent may 

highlight those current units that are most likely designated for internal 

security roles, or the best candidates for direct control by the KGB.29 

The most pertinent and accessible experience comes from the Second 

World War. 

During the Great Patriotic War, both Border and Internal Troops 

were subordinate to the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs 
o[NKVD in the Russian acronym].3° While NKVD troops controlled 
borders, defended lines of communication, guarded prisoners, protected 
‘ethe Party and government leadership, ran armored trains, provided 
atadres for the sniper movement, served as ‘blocking’ detachments to 
‘oprevent unauthorized Soviet withdrawals, and performed other special 
=security tasks, they also formed line units that in a number of cases 
became part of the ‘operational army’. Over the course of the war, 
Sthe NKVD organized for or transferred to the Red Army some 29 
“adivisions as well as other independent NKVD units like ‘extermination’ 
S(istrebitel’nyy) battalions and regiments.3 It is also estimated (by the 
Soviets), that overall some 53 divisions, 20 brigades, and many other 
punits including Border Troops fell under Red Army control for varying 
‘Zperiods of time.>2 
2 In some cases, armies were formed largely on the basis of NKVD 
units. This was the case with the 29th and 30th Armies which, for 
Zexample, were formed three weeks after the German invasion (on 
V13 and 14 July 1941, respectively). Both armies participated in the 
SBattle of Smolensk with six subordinate NKVD divisions (among 
other units), and also fought at Stalingrad.33 The Supreme High 
“Command order which established the 29th Army, illustrates the mix 
Zof NKVD and Red Army units. As the 13 July 1941 order set out: 


The composition of the army is to include: four rifle divisions 
(the 256th, 252nd, 254th NKVD and the 245th KA [Krasnaya 
Armiya-Red Army]), one (the 69th) motorized division, two 
corps art.[illery] regiments (264th and 644th), three art.fillery] 
regiments PTO [anti-tank defense] (the 171st, 753rd, and 759th), 
one extermination regiment, one bomber regiment and one I[I-2 
squadron.34 
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In addition, 31st Army ~ formed from NKVD divisions in the Moscow 
Military District in 1941 — fought throughout the war. It participated in 
the Berlin Operation and ended the war in Prague, Czechoslovakia.35 
Certainly the best ~ known NKVD army, however, was 70th Army, 
which began to be formed in the fall of 1942 and was transferred to 
the Red Army in February 1943. Like 29th, 30th, and 31st Armies, it 
was created at a period of crisis when reliable forces were desperately 
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needed to counter German advances and switch to the counteroffensive. 
The army was formed initially from Internal and Border Troops and — 
with frequently changing subordinate divisions — fought to the end of 
the war. In late 1947, the 70th Army was located in Poland, shortly 
after which it dropped out of US order of battle holdings. Overall, 
a total of 6 rifle corps, 1 tank division, 4 Guards rifle divisions, and 
some 23 rifle divisions were identified as subordinate to 70th Army 
at various points during just after the war.56 (See Table 1 for three 
snapshots of the army’s organization.) While not all assigned units 
in the 70th (or other armies formed originally from security troops) 
had NKVD origins, their association with an army that contemporary 
Internal Troops spokesmen still claim as their own, the heavy presence of 
NKVD leadership throughout the army and hints of dual subordination, 
and the likely transferring of cadres within and between units suggest 
that any unit associated with 70th Army (or other NK VD formation) 
could have an institutionalized security force linkage that will become 
evident at some point. 

Such wartime linkages quickly became obscured, however. Soon after 
the end of the war, a reorganization/redesignation of the security forces 
resulted in the creation of the MVD (in place of the NKVD) and the 
Ministry of State Security or MGB (in place of the People’s Commissariat 
of State Security - NKGB), with subsequent reorganizations taking place 
as well. While both Border and Internal Troops initially fell under the 
MVD, it was far from clear to Western analysts at the time what the 
delineation of responsibilities were. As noted in one declassified order 
of battle report from 1950: 


Although there is insufficient evidence available to specify the 
exact division of responsibilities between the MVD and MGB, 
it is becoming increasingly apparent that there is very close 
coordination of the activities of these two organizations on all 
levels. Recently obtained documentary evidence shows that in 1947 
the MGB assumed some of the responsibilities previously delegated 
to the MVD. In view of the impossibility of determining the 
delineation of functions between these two security organizations, 
it has been decided to refer to them in future personnel strength 
estimates simply as Security Troops.37 


In any event, the combination of reorganizing security forces, the 
reduction of the Red Army from 590 divisions (in mid-1945) to 153 
divisions (by 1948), and simultaneous reorganization, modernization 
and redeployment activity obscured the emerging force structure and 
old unit relationships and made the problem of resurrecting it more 
difficult. Also, current relationships between KGB and MVD elements 
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TABLE 1 


COMPOSITION OF THE 76TH ARMY, SNAPSHOTS FROM 1943-45 
Divisions and corps assigned to 70th Army changed with some frequency. As a conse- 
quence, the subordination of divisions to corps, as well as to 70th Army itself, is in some 
cases uncertain (particularly in terms of precise duration). This list captures confirmed or 
probable 70th Army subordinate elements at three points during the war, and indicates, 
where known, any additional NK VD linkages held by subordinate divisions. 
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The third formation of this unit (1942 - Khabarovsk) was based on Far 
East NKVD Division. Fought to end of war, including 1945 Berlin 
Operation. 

The fourth formation of this unit (1942 - Chita) was based on Transbaikal 
NKVD Division. Fought to end of war, including the Berlin Operation. 
Had 62 Heroes of the Soviet Union. 

The fourth formation of this unit (1942 — Novosibirsk) was based on 
Siberian NKVD Division. Finished the war in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
Believed to be in Siberian MD in late 1948. 

The third formation of this unit (1942 - Tashkent) was based on Central 
Asian NKVD Division. Ended the war with 70th Army in Eastern Zone 
of Germany. 

The third formation of this unit (1942 — Sverdlovsk) was based on Ural 
NKVD Division. Fought to end of war, including Berlin Operation. 
Reported to be in Eastern Zone of Germany in 1946. 

The third formation of this division (Chelyabinsk — 1942) was based on 
10th NKVD Division. Ended war at Breslau (Wroclaw), Poland, in May 
1945. Reported to be in Baltic MD in 1945. 


(See above) 
(See above) 
(See above) 
(See above) 


Raised at Poltava in June 1939. At least one new formation (Voronezh — 
1942). May have been at Kursk with 70th Army. Fought to end of war, 
including Berlin Operation. 

Third formation of this unit (Sverdlovsk — 1942) was based on 31st NKVD 
Division. Fought at Kursk with 70th Army. Fought to end of war, includ- 
ing Berlin Operation. 

(See above) 

Second formation (Novossil - 1942) occurred after its destruction in the. 
Vyazma Pocket. May have been at Kursk with 70th Army. Fought to end 
of war, including Prague Offensive Operation 

Raised from NKVD troops (Vladimir — 1941) in Moscow MD. Fought at 
Kursk with 70th Army. Fought to end of war, including Berlin Operation. 
Formed for second time (Voronezh — 1942) on basis of 14th Reserve 
Rifle Brigade. Fought at Kursk with 70th Army. Fought to end of war, 
including Berlin Operation. 
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17th Guards Rifle Corps 


70th GRD 


75th GRD 


April 1945 
47th Rifle Corps 


71st RD 


136th RD 


162nd RD 


96th Rifle Corps 
38th GRD 


165th RD 


369th RD 


Formerly 138th Rifle Division, when reformed as a guards division in 
1943. A second formation of 70th GRD in the Moscow MD was based 
on a naval infantry and a motorized rifle brigade (Kalinin — 1943). With 
70th Army at Kursk. Fought to end of war, including Prague Operation. 
Had 39 Heroes of the Soviet Union. By 1946, was located in Carpathian 
MD. It was reported to be stationed there in the late 1970s. 

Raised as 95th RD in Moscow MD on the basis of 13th NK VD Division 
(Tula— 1942), Reformed as 75th GRD in March 1943 and assigned to 70th 
Army reserve. Fought to end of war, including Berlin Operation. With 74 
Heroes of the Soviet Union, was reportedly back at Tula, Moscow MD, in 
1946, 1988 Soviet press reporting says an active regiment from 75th GRD 
serves as successor to the division’s combat traditions. 


Raised in Siberian or Far East MD (by 1941), with lineage to the 1930s. 
Refitted with penal troops in August 1942. Assigned to 70th Army by 
Feb. 1945 and fought with it to end of war. 

The unit was reformed three times during the war. The division was 
assigned to 70th Army by Jan. 1945 and fought with to end of war. 

(see above) 


Formed from 4th Airborne Corps (1942) in Moscow MD. Assigned to 
70th Army by March 1944, and fought with it to end of war. - Reformed 
as a motorized rifle division, it was located in Transbaikal MD in 1980. 
Had two formations, the second taking place in Orel MD (Kurgan ~ 1941) 
after its destruction near Kiev. Probably assigned to 70th Army as early 
as mid-summer 1944, and fought with it to end of war. 

Raised in Ural MD (Chelyabinsk — 1941), and was assigned to 70th Army 
by at least March 1945. Fought with it to end of war. 


114th Rifle Corps 


1st RD 


76th GRD 


160th RD 


Earliest heritage is unclear, may extend to earliest days of Soviet power. 
More immediately, it was activated in Volga MD (Kuibyshev — 1942). By 
July 1942, at least 40 per cent of its strength was penal troops. Reformed 
for the third time in the Moscow MD (Nevel — 1944) on basis of two rifle 
brigades. Assigned to 70th Army by Feb. 1945 it fought with the army to 
the end of the war. 

Formed on basis of 157th RD in March 1943. Assigned to 70th Army 
by June 1944, and fought with it to end of war. Had 47 Heroes of 
the Soviet Union. In 1950, possibly located in Irkutsk, then the East 
Siberian MD. Later in postwar years was reformed into an airborne 
division (76th Guards) and stationed in Leningrad MD where it remains. 
Elements rumored to be subordinate to the KGB. 

Raised on basis of 6th Moscow People’s Militia Rifle Division (Gorki - 
1941) in Moscow MD. Reformed for third time in 1943, and by Jan. 
1944 assigned to 70th Army. Fought with it to end of war. Bears the 
honorific ‘Dzerzhinski’, among others, suggesting further an NKVD 
linkage. 
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are still subject to some ambiguity. Issues ranging from possible KGB 
control of ‘MVD’ Internal Troops to the KGB’s de facto control of the 
MVD itself through heavy penetration are raised from time to time in 
Western and Soviet assessments.38 
Of course, military counterintelligence Special Sections (Osobyy 
Otdel’ or ‘OO’ elements) have been ubiquitous in the Soviet Army 
and Navy for seven decades of Soviet power. They have the role of 
\© preventing subversion from within, countering the activities of enemy 
& intelligence, and other associated tasks. More recently, however, in 1984, 
‘= KGB Special Sections were established within MVD Internal Troops as 
=< well (possibly in response to early signs of ethnic and national problems 
‘o within these forces). These KGB counterintelligence elements perform 
= functions analogous to those in the Armed Forces. While the Soviets 
so have endeavored to put a more human face on these components in 
= recent years, they constitute a critical means of KGB monitoring and 
= control of MoD and MVD units. 
3 Postulating that historical ties and roles of the type discussed above 
g have contemporary relevance, a certain hierarchy of military units likely 
>to be earmarked for critical internal security tasks with security force 
2 units or under KGB (or MVD) control suggests itself. The most likely 
.2, additional candidates for resubordination to today’s KGB Border Troops 
> or MVD Internal Troops are those that have had past associations with 
2 security forces. These include line units that were formed on the basis 
Y of NKVD elements, transferred to the Red Army in the war, and then 
38 8 retained (or reactivated) in the Ground Forces. Certainly, in light of 
e the resubordination of 103rd Guards Airborne Division, the reliability 
S and mobility of VDV units generally, their key roles as elite ground 
e shock troops in the Second World War, and their employment in 
‘© postwar external and internal missions, any airborne division would 
= have to be considered a likely candidate as well — particularly those 
with demonstrated security force linkages. More broadly, this criterion 
could be extended to any unit that in the past has been associated with 
particularly important roles, but certainly to those that had in the past 
acted under, or in concert with, security forces. (It is worth keeping 
in mind that one mid-1990 report from a former Main Intelligence 
Directorate (GRU) officer indicated that the KGB had some 12 
subordinate divisions, with an even more recent account noting that 
recruitment for ‘three new divisions of special troops was underway’.)4° 
There are illustrative examples in each of these categories. For 
example, at least a few divisions formerly subordinate to 70th Army, 
along with other divisions having past NKVD affiliations, remain active 
in the Armed Forces. Foremost among these is 76th Guards Airborne 
Division at Pskov (Leningrad MD), which meets both a VDV criterion 
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as well as being a former 70th Army subordinate. (It will be recalled, 
coincidentally, that elements of this same division landed at Ryazan and 
at points near Moscow from 10-13 September 1990 at the height of 
the ‘coup’ rumors). Additionally, I. V. Kirik, a posthumous Hero of the 
Soviet Union from this division (in 1944), is carried on the permanent 
rolls of the MVD’s 66th Moscow Militia Detachment, a unit in which 
he served before 76th Guards.‘! This suggests some use of NKVD cadre 
to man the division during the war, though the division itself was not 
originally formed on the basis of an NK VD formation. 

In March 1945, ‘76th Guards Chernigov, Brest-Litovsk, Torun, 
Radom, Order of the Red Banner Rifle Division’ was subordinate to 
the 70th Army during the fighting at Danzig (eventually linking up with 
the British 6th Airborne Division at Wismar in May 1945). It returned 
to the USSR in late 1945, was located at Irkutsk in 1947, and at some 
point thereafter was reformed as 76th Guards Airborne Division and 
stationed at Pskov (bearing the same honorifics won during the war). 
It had been rumored in earlier Western reporting that 76th Guards had 
elements within it subordinate to the KGB.42 While often dismissed in 
the past, this kind of unsubstantiated report has acquired new relevance 
now. Given recent developments and the division’s 70th Army links, 
76th Guards is certainly highlighted as a potential KGB subordinate, 
in an otherwise murky series of real or potential subordination changes 
involving security forces and the Army. 

Another wartime subordinate of 70th Army was 75th Guards Rifle 
Division, a famous division with 74 Heroes of the Soviet Union. Raised 
originally on the basis of an NKVD division, and apparently disbanded 
or ‘shrunken’ in the postwar years, an active regiment of 75th Guards 
was said in late 1988 to be carrying on the division’s ‘combat traditions’ 
in the Moscow area.%3 It was often the case, in the Red Army’s postwar 
demobilizations, that a famous division’s lineage would be preserved by 
a regiment or brigade, the former of which was typically assigned to 
another division. Of some interest in this regard is the early postwar 
location of 75th Guards — Tula, in the Moscow Military District, its 
original formation area and the location of the headquarters of 106th 
Guards Airborne Division. This, of course, means little in itself, but 
further suggests some potential force relationships that deserve closer 
analytical attention. 

Other units having limited NKVD affiliations need to be at least 
considered as well. In this regard, a third wartime subordinate of 
70th Army, was 70th Guards Rifle Division. The division returned to 
the Carpathian Military District at the end of the war. It apparently 
remains there in the active force structure as 70th Guards Motorized 
Rifle Division.44 While having no known security force links beyond its 
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70th Army affiliation, this famous division (with 39 Heroes of the Soviet 
Union) may nevertheless be designated for early employment in acute 
regional or border problems — perhaps under KGB control. 

Finally, there are units whose elite status, location, or roles raise them 
as candidates. In this regard 2nd Guards Motorized Rifle Division, often 
referred to by one of its honorifics as the Taman Division and currently 
located near Moscow, should be highlighted. With roots extending back 

oto 1918, the Taman Division fought well throughout the Second World 
QWar, ending the conflict with 34 Heroes of the Soviet Union. Since that 
‘etime it has been a ‘show’ division of Moscow Military District and one 
{that has participated regularly in the annual November military parades 
‘cin Moscow. 
= Its location, at a minimum, raises it as key player in potential security 
scroles around the Soviet capital. A few years ago, it was revealed that at 
gleast one of the division’s major subordinates was not a regiment but 
‘ga motorized rifle brigade, underscoring its uniqueness. 45 The Taman 
$Division was reported to have played a role in the succession struggle 
following Stalin’s death in 1953, though on whose behalf is not entirely 
"pelear. Despite its well-documented military lineage, some sources 
‘indicate that the division was used — together with the Dzerzhinski 
Motorized Rifle Division of the MVD Internal Troops and other security 
forces — on behalf of MVD chief Lavrenti Beria in his bid for power.46 
2 Military support for Nikita Khrushchev and his allies in this leadership 
Ustruggle was said to be provided by another division in the Moscow area, 
‘othe ‘Kantemirovka Tank Division’.47 The unit reportedly participated 
cin the occupation of Moscow, a move that included surrounding MVD 
“facilities. This unit, the well-known 4th Guards Tank Division, fought 
Ethroughout much of the Second World War as 4th Guards Tank Corps, 
-Sreturned to the Moscow area at the end of the war in Europe, and was 
“restructured as a tank division. While the division has no known security 
5force affiliation, at some point in the mid-1980s it received the honorific 
“Sdesignator ‘Yuri Andropov’. Andropov, of course, was not only a past 
SGeneral Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, but a 
‘Epast KGB Chairman (1967-82) as well. 
S Overall, the many ambiguities surrounding the affiliations and control 
| of MoD units in the Moscow area need to be the continued object of 
| Critical examination. It is worth remembering that during the Second 
World War, and in the early postwar years, the Moscow Military District 
commander was Colonel General P. A. Artem’yev, former commander 
of NKVD Operational Internal Troops, and that other NKVD generals 
held other prominent posts in the Moscow MD as well.48 More recently, 
Internal Troop commander Yuri Shatalin (who, as noted, served in 
Afghanistan with Boris Gromov), was Chief of Staff of the Moscow MD 
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before moving to the MVD. In any event, all forces in this district area 
likely to be the subject of special monitoring, and the actual mechanism 
and source of their control is less than clear. 


Conclusions 


Internal debates over the proper internal and external functions of the 
Armed Forces, the place (legal and actual) of communist and other 
political parties within military and security forces, and the future 
size, structure, and posture of MoD, KGB, and MVD forces and 
organizations continue to be intense and acrimonious. Despite the 
plummeting authority and prestige of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, and a series of political, economic and military reforms 
that are continuing apace, suspicions remain in the minds of some Soviet 
spokesmen that behind the scenes the same old ‘party’ players still 
contro] military and security forces, and will seek to use these forces to 
maintain their positions. In mid-October (1990) one Moscow television 
commentator put the issue this way in regard to military movements 
during the September coup allegations: 


What happened in the Moscow area this September forces us to 
think seriously about whose hands the Army is actually in. The 
Supreme Soviet’s, the legitimate authority’s? No. The party’s. As 
long as those bearing arms — the Army, the KGB, and the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs ~ belong to one party, events completely 
unforeseen by us can happen, and unfortunately events that are 
predictable and tragic.49 


How accurate this judgement turns out to be in light of the real changes 
that have taken place in the USSR remains to be seen. However, it is 
already evident that internal security problems are changing — or at least 
further illuminating — relationships and responsibilities among MoD 
military units and KGB and MVD security forces. 

Joint operations to restore or maintain order are discussed with some 
frequency.5° On the face of it, a hard-pressed USSR, forced to cope 
with a host of acute internal security problems, has had to increasingly 
employ MoD military units for tasks from which the Soviet General Staff 
wished to distance itself and the Army. But recent developments have 
also suggested there is a dimension of Soviet force subordination that 
may not have been apparent earlier — a still-relevant historic linkage 
between elements of the Armed Forces and the security apparatus that 
stretches back to Great Patriotic War and perhaps beyond. 

Selected units, actually or ostensibly under the Ministry of Defense, 
may be designated to perform critical internal security roles under KGB 
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or MVD control in times of crisis — control that some Soviets still believe 
would ultimately rest with Communist Party cadres. While the possibility 
of KGB control has been rumored in regard to the airborne forces — and 
in the case of one division apparently verified — the pool of candidate 
units for such a role may be far broader. Recent Soviet reports of 
MoD divisions being transferred to MVD Internal Troop control only 
reinforce this hypothesis. Given the pace at which new information is 
cbecoming available — and the crisis-points ahead for the Soviet leadership 
Rand dissenting forces ~ this hypothesis may be revealed soon to be based 
‘Eon either a series of mildly interesting coincidences, or a complex Soviet 
force subordination arrangement of which we had been little aware. 
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NOTES 


. The ‘professionalization’ of selected MoD and MVD components has begun recently, 


with a suggestion that the KGB Border Troops will move in this direction as well. 
See ‘O vyvedenii iz sostava Vooruzhennykh Sil SSSR pogranichnykh, vnutrennikh 
i zheleznodorozhnykh’ {On the Removal of the Border, Internal and Railroad 
Troops from the Composition of the Soviet Armed Forces of the USSR], Vedorosti 
Verkhovnogo Soveta Soyuza Sovetskikh Sotsialisticheskikh Respublik [Bulletin of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics], No.12 (2502), 22 March 
1989, p.136. The Railroad Troops were also removed from the Armed Forces under 
this decree. It appears that Construction Troops and Civil Defense forces are also 
being removed from the Armed Forces. 

New York Times News Service, ‘Ceaucescu Began Downfall With Order to Kill’, 
Kansas City Star, 17 Jan. 1990. 

See Lt. Col. Timothy Thomas, ‘Putsch, Provocation, or Precautionary Measures? The 
Coup Rumors in the USSR’, Soviet Army Studies Office, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
Oct. 1990 for a detailed discussion of these events. 

The best recent Western reporting on Soviet VDV division locations is found in Jim 
Short, ‘A Visit to the Soviet Ryazan Higher Airborne Forces Command School’, 
International Defense Review (June 1989), p.732. Short’s order of battle list (compiled 
by former Soviet Army Studies Office analyst Lt. Col James Holcomb for an earlier 
article on airborne forces) was shown to the Ryazan commandant and confirmed by 
him with a few updates. The commandant, Major General A. Slyusar’, initialed and 
dated the list (20 Feb. 1989), thus giving the information status as Soviet primary 
source data. 

It is more fully and properly known as the Ryazan Higher Airborne Command Twice 
Red Banner School named for the Lenin Komsomol. 

Short, ‘A Visit’, p.731. The most complete Soviet publication on the Ryazan Airborne 
School is Yu. P. Khlestkin, Ryazanskoye vozdushono-desantnoye [Ryazan Airborne] 
(Moscow: Young Guard, 1988). 

V. Izgarshev interview with V. Achalov, ‘I net zadach nevypolnimykh’ [. . . And there 
are no impossible missions}, Pravda, 2 Aug. 1990. 

G. Kashuba, ‘Vse oni nashi synov’ya” [They are all our sons}, Krasnaya zvezda, 20 
Oct. 1990, 

In this regard, it was also noted in Sept. that there was no MVD Dzerzhinski Division 
at a single location. Rather, ‘2,500 men are serving in Nargorno-Karabakh, 350 are 
harvesting vegetables in Kazakhstan, and 1,300 are harvesting potatoes in the Moscow 
Oblast. And only 1,000 servicemen are serving [on regular duty} in Moscow Oblast.’ 
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(V. Izgarshev and Ye Sorokin, ‘O svobode sovesti i ’svobode’ slukhov’ (Regarding 
Freedom of Conscience and ‘Freedom’ of Rumors], Pravda, 27 Sept. 1990. This seems 
to leave a number of divisions unaccounted for, however, if the Dzerzhinski Division 
approached the strength of a ‘regular’ motorized rifle division. 
Kudinov was identified as the source of earlier-reported VDV deployment data 
and associated information in A. Pankratov, ‘And Someone Thought Exercises 
Were Underway’, Komsomolskaya Pravda, 26 Sept. 1990, as translated in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (hereafter cited by 
the FBIS-SOV number), FBIS-SOV-90-187, pp.67~8. The KGB had supposedly 
detected plans for an ‘armed seizure of power, television, radio, railroad stations, 
airports, bridges, and so on’, in the Soviet capital on or before 6 Sept. 

This deployment was also reported as two regiments in S. Kiselev’s report on an 
interview with V. A. Achalov by A. Kraynyy, ‘Harvesting Potatoes in Jackets? 
Increased Activity by Military Noted Last Week Caused Anxiety Among Russian 
Authorities and Public Alike’, Komsomolskaya Pravda, 15 Sept. 1990, as translated 
in FBIS-SOV-90-182, p.60. They arrived in ‘around 30 I-76 aircraft’, with troops and 
combat equipment that reportedly included ‘two reconnaissance patrol vehicles’. 


. Kishelev, ‘Harvesting’. 


V. Achalov, ‘O vremeni, delakh i zabotakh” [On time, affairs, and concerns}, 
Voyennyy vestnik, Feb. 1990, p.7. 

Subsequently, Major Pustobayev withdrew this statement and indicated he had 
made a ‘mistake’. See Alexander Rahr, ‘Military Officer Now Convinced He Was 
Mistaken’, Radio Free Liberty/Radio Liberty Daily Report, No.198, 17 Oct. 1990. 
Komsmol’skaya Pravda, 12 Oct. 1990, as translated in FBIS-SOV-90-198, pp.87-9. 


. Dmitri Yazov’s remarks at the 26 Sept. Supreme Soviet session with questions 


from session chairman Anatoli Lukyanov, Moscow Television Service, 1745 GMT, 
26 Sept. 1990, as reported in FBIS-SOV-90-188, pp.39-40; V. A. Kryuchkov’s 
remarks at the 24 Sept. Supreme Soviet session in Moscow, Moscow Television 
Service, 1958 GMT, 24 Sept. 1990, as reported in FBIS-SOV-90-186, pp.38-9; 
and Izgarshev and Sorokin, ‘Regarding Freedom’, Pravda, 27 Sept. 1990. 

Interview with D. Yazov by N. Belan, ‘If Only to make a Bit of a Fuss... Froma 
Competent Source About the “Military Coup”’, Sovetskaya Rossiya, 29 Sept. 1990, 
as translated in FBIS-SOV-90-190, p.39. 


. QO. Viadykin, ‘Polosa otchuzhdeniya’ (Exclusion Zone), Krasnaya zvezda, 27 July 


1990. 
Ibid. 


. Pustobayev, ‘What People Write to Us’, p.88. The final destination of this unit is 


unknown. 


. The ‘Publication of the Day’ feature on the ‘Soviet Union Day by Day’, Moscow 


World Service in Russian, 1030 GMT, 5 Oct. 1990 as cited in FBIS-SOV-90-198, 
p.89. 

Ina Red Star article dealing with the division’s role in Afghanistan, the author inferred 
a Border Troop-VDV association and noted that ‘today, when the division itself has 
become something different, it is, of course, not possible to imagine what was here 
several months ago [when in Afghanistan]’. See G. Miranovich, ‘V starykh stenakh’, 
[In old walls], Krasnaya zvezda, 10 Feb. 1990. 

Of note, the July 1990 issue of the Border Troop journal Vestnik granitsy [Border 
Herald] featured a cover photograph of a unit that was said to be completing a 
500-kilometer road march. Among the four Border Troop soldiers (all warrant 
officers) pictured in front of a tactical vehicle column was an individual wearing 
the traditional striped tee-shirt (called a tel’nyashka) that is associated with airborne, 
air assault, and special operations force soldiers. 

For the best source on unit histories and lineage see Robert G. Poirier and Albert 
Z. Conner, The Red Army Order of Battle in the Great Patriotic War (Novato, 
California: Presidio Press, 1985), soon to be published in a greatly expanded second 
edition. The work is a key resource for assessing Soviet historical and contemporary 
force developments. Mr William Pratt of the BDM Corporation has also provided 
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valuable citations and insights on a number of dimensions of Soviet force development 
addressed in this article. 

US Department of the Army, Intelligence Division, Order of Battle Summary: Foreign 
Ground Forces, No.6 (March 1950) and No.7 (July 1950), Washington, DC. 
General Achalov’s August 1990 characterization of airbone forces as ‘fully manned 
and ready for action in all parts of the globe and all climates; — while losing much 
of the impact it would have had a year or two ago ~ retains at least some pertinence 
for on-going Soviet force development activity and Western assessments of Soviet 
capabilities in a vastly changed international security environment. See Izgarshev, 
‘,. . And there Are No Impossible Tasks.’ 


. See Stephen Foye, ‘The New MVD Leadership: What Does It Mean?’ Radio Free 


Europe/Radio Liberty Daily Report, No.229, 4 December 1990, for early reporting 
on these developments. 


. Three quick examples of many illustrate how long historical association may continue: 


(1) Of the six divisions originally announced for unilateral withdrawal from the 
forward area in Dec. 1988, all have returned, or are designated to return to the 
military districts where they were originally formed/reformed more than 45 years ago; 
(2) 45th Motorized Rifle Division in the Leningrad Military District was reformed in 
1943 as 45th Rifle Division on the basis of a naval infantry brigade and it continues to 
be trained and designated to conduct amphibious operations; and (3) 103rd Guards 
Rifle Division discussed above was formed from an airbone brigade, disappeared 
from orders of battle in the late 1940s, and emerged in the 1960s as the 103rd Guards 
Airbone Division. 


. The NKVD was, in general, the precursor of the MVD, while the People’s 


Commissariat of State Security (NKGB) existing at that same time was roughly 
analogous to the later KGB. The NKGB performed strategic foreign intelligence 
and counter-intelligence functions at this time and during the war had no troop units. 
V.F. Nekrasov, ‘Vklad vnutrennikh voysk v delo pobedy sovetskogo naroda v Velikoy 
Otechestvennoy voyne’ {Contribution of the internal Troops in the Matter of the 
Victory of the Soviet people in the Great Patriotic War [Military-Historical Journal] 
(Sept. 1985), p.34. 

Tbid., p.29 

Tbid., p.34. Divisions known to be subordinate to the 29th Army at various points 
include 119th, 174th, 183rd, 243rd, 245th, 246th, 252nd, 253rd, 254th, 256th, 365th, 
369th, and 381st Rifle Divisions. Divisions known be subordinate to 30th Army at 
various points include 22nd Guards Rifle Division; 5th, 43rd, 101st, 158th, 174th, 
178th, 183rd, 185th, 119th, 215th, 220th, 242nd, 243rd, 248th, 246th, 250th, 251st, 
256th, 257th, 274th, 316th, 348th, 359th, 363rd, 365rd, 369th, 371st, 375th, and 379th 
Rifle Divisions; 107th Motorized Division; 51st Tank Division 18th and 24th Cavalry 
Divisions; and 8th and 91st Tank Brigades. 


. Prikaz Stavki Verkhovnogo Komandovaniya No.00293 (Order of the Supreme High 


Command, No.00293) in ‘General’nyy shtab, Voyenno-Nauchnoye Upravleniye’ 
(General Staff, Military-Scientific Directorate], Sbornik boyevykh dokumentov 
Velikoy otechestvennoy voyny, No.37 (Moscow: Voenizdat, 1959), p.12. 


. Poirier and Conner, Red Army Order of Battle, pp.50-51. Subordinates fo 31st 


Army included 36th, 71st, and 113th Rifle Corps, and the 62nd, 88th, 119th, 173rd 
Mountain, 174th, 192nd, 220th, 244th, 246th, 247th, 249th, 351st, and 352nd Rifle 
Divisions. See also the excellent article by James T. Reitz, ‘The Soviet Security Troops 
- The Kremlin’s Other Armies’, in David R. Jones, Soviet Armed Forces Review 
Annual (Gulf Breeze, Florida: Academic International Press, 1982), pp.281-327, 
which addressed the employment of security forces in the Second World War. 

From its formation in 1943 to 1947, 70th Army had the following identified subordinate 
corps/maneuver units: 2nd,17th, 19th, 47th, 96th, and 114th Rifle Corps; 22nd Tank 
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